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HALE BROS 


MEN’S 


Shirts and Drawers 


Garment 69c 


Standard medium weight Shirts and 
Drawers in gray only. The shirts are 
“form-fitting,” in sizes 34 to 46. 
Drawers, 30 to 44. Low priced be- 
cause they are ‘‘seconds’’—but imper- 
fections are hardly visible. 


T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 

one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


UCHLI 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 


—Downstairs. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Phillips Baking Company. 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 


, 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this BOS tei ot Hehe s, 


out and post it. E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Americans Tahacce Company: Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Jenny Wren Stores. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. Market Street R. R. All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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““MWillerized’? SERVIGE 


(THE KIND YOU?VE ALWAYS WANTED) 


MILLER SALES Co. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 


ESSEX 
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The Knights of Labor. ization work but now definite attempts were made | skilled workers only, wage bargaining, and no 


In all the annals of American labor there is no 
organization so unique and picturesque as the 
Noble Order of the Knights of Labor which from 
1873 to 1888 dominated the labor movement. Be- 
ginning as a secret organization, and retaining 
throughout its history the cabalistic signs, the 
grip, and an elaborate ritual and pass word, it 
appealed to that queer desire on the part of pre- 
sumably civilized man to ,array jhimself with 
plumes and tomahawks and horse collars and 
swords and bed clothes of one sort and another, 
and scare himself to death. 

The Knights acquired a reputation for prowess 
quite out of proportion to their actual accomplish- 
ments. People spoke of them in hushed tones as 
we do of the Klan today, and no less a personage 
than Jay Gould suffered humiliation at their 
hands when they won a strike on his railroad in 
1885. At their power in 1887 the Knights had 
700,000 of the total 1,000,000 organized workers 
of the United States in their ranks. But the very 
looseness of organization which made such a mem- 
bership possible, made it also an unwieldly, in- 
effective group for concerted action, and when the 
American Federation came into the field, the 
Knights of Labor speedily lost their power. 

Rapid Growth. 

The organization was begun in 1869 when Uriah 
S. Stephens, a Philadelphia garment maker, and 
some of his associates formed a secret order, hop- 
ing by this means to avoid the persecution of em- 
ployers and the opposition which all workers’ or- 
ganizations had to contend with. 

The Knights grew slowly at first. By 1873 there 
were only six assemblies, all in Philadelphia, but 
shortly after that the idea took hold upon the 
workers’ imagination and swept the country. 

The unique feature of the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor was that they proposed to or- 
ganize all workers into one big union without re- 
gard to trade or craft affiliations. Membership 
was open to all people without reference to sex, 
color, age, race, or creed, except that bankers, 
lawyers, employers, and saloon keepers were re- 
fused admittance. Thus they drew in great num- 
bers of unskilled workers and radicals and the 
membership fluctuated a great deal. 

Aims Vague. 

The aims of the Knights of Labor were intan- 
gible and vague. They made a bad appeal to all 
and sundry interested in labor and brotherhood. 
To the socialist idea of public ownership of land 
and utilities, they added co-operative organizations,’ 
At least 135 of these co-operative societies were 
formed during this period. Since they were not 
bothered as were the trade unions by wage nego- 
tiations and dues collections, radicals among the 
Kinghts could give free reign to their speculative 
thought. They denied that the employer and em- 
ployee had any interests in common and did not 
approve of collective bargaining at first. Later, 
the practical element in the organization got the 
upper hand and undertook a program of legisla- 
tion which included the Anti-Contract labor law 
of 1885, and entered into strikes and wage nego- 
tiations. Peak Reached. 

Early in the eighties great increases of member- 
ship took place. By 1883 the numbers had 
doubled, reaching in that year 52,000. Previous to 
that time the Knights had not engaged in organ- 


to make the order all-inclusive. The Noble Order 
of the Knights of Labor now attracted workers 
outside the big industrial centers. Members were 
swept in by the wholesale. As a special induce- 
ment, local assemblies of one trade were allowed 
to form district trade assemblies. Locals were 
also formed on the basis of language to encourage 
foreign workers to join. Organizers were hired 
on a commission basis to build up small weak lo- 
cals in outlying areas where they could not afford 
to pay from local funds. So efficiently did these 
organizers work and so rapidly did members flock 
into the Order that the executive committee was 
forced to call off the organizers for two months 
in the summer of 1886 until they could catch up 
with the clerical work entailed in enrolling the 
new members. The peak of membership, 700,000, 
was reached in 1887. 

The statistics do not tell the whole story, how- 
ever. Membership changed rapidly. In the four 
years previous to 1893 over 100,000 members were 
enrolled but fully half of them allowed their mem- 
bership to lapse. Thus the numbers were kept up 
by a constant addition of new members. 

The Decline. 

Beginning in 1884 the Order became involved 
in a series of strikes which enhanced its power and 
reputation throughout the country. Some of these 
were just spontaneous rebellions but the fame of 
the Knights spread as the protectors of the un- 
skilled and the exploited. The dispute of the lum- 
bermen in the Saginaw Valley in 1885 and the 
strike on the Gould railway system in the same 
year, in which sabotage methods were introduced 
for the first time, caused the Knights to be known 
as the champions of the workers. 

Yet very shortly after this the Noble Order 
entered upon its period of decline, and after 1888 
its importance dwindled greatly. Several factors 
were responsible for this. In the first place, they 
rather overshot the mark in their enthusiasm for 
strikes and lost several, notably one on the 
Missouri Pacific Railway in 1886; one against the 
Chicago Meat Packers which failed, it was gener- 
ally conceded, because Powderly, the Grand Mas- 
ter of the organization, misled the workers when 
they were on the verge of victory; and the Long- 
shoremen’s dispute in 1887. 

Employers Organize. 

Employers’ associations began to grow in power 
about this time, and the unskilled workers were 
an easy mark for them. Then, too, the public was 
roused to great opposition to violence because of 
the Haymarket riots in Chicago in 1885. 

The chief cause of the decline of the Knights, 
however, was the fact that they could not persuade 
the skilled workers to join with them. The 
skilled workers felt that their safety and power lay 
in craft organization with apprenticeship regula- 
tion, and refused all overtures from the Knights 
for amalgamation. The Knights argued in vain 
that real advancement could only be achieved by 
the organization of all workers. The trade unions 
were too much concerned with saving their own 
hides to take a long view of the problem. 

Aw Bot 

The American Federation of Labor came into 
existence just at this time as the vehicle of trade 
union Organization, with ideas directly opposite 


to those of the Knights—the organization of 


From 1886 on 
between the two 


politics or revolutionary theories. 
there was opposition 
groups. 

In spite of their ultimate failure, however, the 
Knights did much successful organization work in 
their time. Many weak unions such as the bar- 
railway men, miners, trunk makers, 
and harness makers, had been reorganized by the 
Knights and put on their feet. The United Brew- 
ery Workers, established in 1884, was among the 
strongest units in the Order. In 1893 the United 
Hebrew Trades of New York City joined, though 
the influence of the Knights was on the decline 
at that time. Many of the unions organized by 
the Knights have since been taken into the 
American Federation of Labor. Moreover, the 
Federation was often forced to adapt industrial 
unionism to what it has called “federal unions”’— 
that is, unions of city workers representing mis- 
cellaneous trades no one of which has its own 
national craft union. 

Co-operation, which was among the first ideas 
of the Knights of Labor, was never wholly neg- 
lected, and in times of depression came to the 
front. Co-operative production was found chiefly 
among miners, who organized 22 societies, the 
coopers, who had 15, and the shoemakers with 14. 
Many of the co-operatives were unsuccessful, how- 
ever, and efforts to educate the membership to 
enthusiasm over the project failed. 

The organization of the Knights of Labor was 
founded on local and district councils. Power 
was largely concentrated in the General Assembly, 
which had full and final jurisdiction in all matters 
pertaining to the local bodies. This central or- 
ganization could suspend officers, revoke charters, 
and at one time it possessed power to terminate 
strikes. This General Assembly, which met annu- 
ally, was composed of representatives chosen from 
each of the local bodies. 
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Next time: The American Federation of Labor. 
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THE TAILOR 


NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 
Popular =] Union 

Prices Conditions 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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DECISION ON USE OF “SHODDY.” 

A recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, entitled Weaver v. Palmer Brothers Com- 
pany, invalidates the Pennsylvania statute pro- 
hibiting the use of ‘any material known as shoddy, 
or any material from which shoddy is constructed 

. in the making, remaking or renovating of any 
mattress, pillow, bolster, feather bed, comfort- 
able, cushion or article of upholstered furniture.” 
The ground of the decision is that the law in- 
fringes upon the rights of property, guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and is unreasonable 
and arbitrary in that it forbids the production and 
sale of things necessary and convenient for use, 
and which by sterilization can be made absolutely 
harmless to health and non-infective from such 
germs of disease as may be found in shoddy ma- 
terial, new or secondhand. 

Many interesting facts are brought out by Jus- 
tice Butler, who wrote the decision, among which 
we may note the following: 

“New shoddy consists of clippings and pieces of 
new cloth obtained from cutting tables in garment 
factories; secondhand shoddy is made of second- 
hand garments, rags and the like. The record 
shows that annually many million pounds of fab- 
ric, new and secondhand, are made into shoddy. 
It is used for many purposes. It is rewoven into 
fabric; made into pads used in the manufacture 
of blankets, clothing, underwear, hosiery, gloves, 
sweaters and other garments. The evidence is to 
the effect that practically all the woolen cloth 
woven in this country contains some shoddy. 
That used to make comfortables is a different 
grade from that used in the textile industry. Some 
used by appellee for that purpose is made of clip- 
pings from new woolen underwear and other high 
grade and expensive matcrials. Comfortables 
made of second-hand shoddy sell at lower prices 
than those filled with other materials.” 

It is to be noted that the Pennsylvania law pro- 
hibited even the use of “sterilized’’ shoddy, while 
it permitted “any second-hand material (except 
shoddy) which, since last used, has been thor- 
oughly sterilized and disinfected by a reasonable 
process approved by the Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry.” On this subject the decision reads: 
“Appellant (the Commissioner of Labor), claims 
that, in order properly to protect health, bedding 
material should be sterilized. The record shows 
that, for the sterilization of second-hand materials 
from which it makes shoddy, appellee uses effec- 
tive steam sterilizers. There is no controversy 
between the parties as to whether shoddy may be 
rendered harmless by disinfection or sterilization. 
While it is sometimes made from filthy rags, and 
from other materials that have been exposed to 
infection, it stands undisputed that all dangers to 
health may be eliminated by appropriate treatment 
at low cost. In the course of its decision the Dis- 
trict Court said, ‘It is conceded by all parties that 
shoddy may be rendered harmless by sterilization.’ 
The act itself impliedly determines that proper 
sterilization is practical and effective. It permits 
the use of second-hand materials and new and 
second-hand feathers when sterilized, and it regu- 
lates processes for such sterilization.” 

“There was no evidence that any sickness or 
disease was ever caused by the use of shoddy. 
And the record contains persuasive evidence, and 
by citation discloses the opinions of scientists 
eminent in fields related to public health, that the 
transmission of disease-producing bacteria is al- 
most entirely by immediate contact with, or close 
proximity to, infected persons; that such bacteria 
perish rapidly when separated from human or 
animal organisms; and that there is no probability 
that such bacteria or vermin likely to carry them 
survive after the period usually required for the 
gathering of the materials, the production of 
shoddy, and the manufacture and the shipping of 
comfortables. This evidence tends strongly to 
show that in the absence of sterilization or disin- 
fection there would be little, if any, danger to the 


health of the users of comfortables filled with 
shoddy, new or second-hand; and confirms the 
conclusion that all danger from the use of shoddy 
may be eliminated by sterilization.” 

Among the legal points discussed, we quote 
only the following paragraph, which is amply sus- 
tained by principles of law universally recognized 
and constantly referred to in decisions on the va- 
lidity of statutory regulations of industry and 
business, to-wit: 

“The State has wide discretion in selecting 
things for regulation. We need not consider 
whether the mere failure to forbid the use of other 
filling materials that are mentioned in the act is 
sufficient in itself to invalidate the provision pro- 
hibiting the use of shoddy, as a violation of the 
equal protection clause. But the number and 
character of the things permitted to be used in 
such manufacture properly may be taken into ac- 
count in deciding whether the prohibition of 
shoddy is a reasonable and valid regulation or is 
arbitrary and violative of the due-process clause. 
Shoddy-filled comtfortables made by appellee are 
useful articles for which there is much demand. 
And it is a matter of public concern that the pro- 
duction and sale of things necessary or conven- 
ient should not be forbidden. They are to be 
distinguished from things that the State is deemed 
to have power to suppress as inherently danger- 
ous.” 

The law of California, enacted in 1911, requiring 
the labeling of “furniture, beds or mattresses, etc., 
that are stuffed, or made in whole or in part from 
second-hand or castoff clothing, rags, or castoff 
material of any character whatever, or with 
shoddy” is not affected as to its validity by the 
aforesaid decision of the Federal Supreme Court, 
as it does not prohibit the use of such materials, 
but only requires that a stamp or label be affixed 
to the article containing them, which label is to 
state “the correct character of the materials with 
which the cushion portion of such articles of 
furniture or beds or cushions or mattresses are 
stuffed.” Our law is a reasonable regulation, al- 
though it does not go far enough in requiring 
all such materials and shoddy to be sterilized 
before being used in the manufacture of this class 
of articles. The only State law that comes to 
mind, requiring sterilization of similar products, 
is the law enacted in 1913 in regard to the furnish- 
ing of wiping rags for the use of employees. 
There is nothi 


g in the Supreme Court decision 
to indicate anything of an invalid nature in the two 
mentioned California statutes, though the subject 
matter of our State regulations may be improved 
by additional legislation. 
od 
UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Affairs in the Union Labor Life Insurance 


Company are moving rapidly and successfully. 
Up to date a quarter of a million dollars has been 
subscribed by a handful of national and inter- 
nationals, and reports received from others that 
the matter is pending favorably before their 
General [Executive Boards. Every mail is bring- 
ing individual requests for application blanks and 
information. 

In the next month, local’ unions will receive 
notice of quotas allotted, and there is every in- 
dication that the amount set will be reached within 
thirty days. 

A well attended directors’ meeting on the 21st 
was sought by the camera men and movie news 
reel photographers and the board suspended busi- 
ness for five minutes out of a five-hour session 
to be snapped on the steps of the American 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 
DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 


Phone Douglas 2412 


25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 


712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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: “GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
MISSION STRZET ~ 
at Twenty-second 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


Vederation of Labor Building, oat 
HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 
Exceptional Values in Guarante ool Suits 
$35.00 “tke — $35.00 
MISSION STREET JOHNSON’S HewkGeen ehcewc 
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CHILD WELFARE TOPICS. 

Automobiles Menace Child Life—“The automo- 
bile is as great a menace to child life today as 
scarlet fever and whooping cough combined,” ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, according to the company’s figures, 
have increased 50 per cent since 1920, two-fifths 
of the deaths being among children under 15. In 
other respects 1925 is pronounced a banner year 
among the Metropolitan’s industrial policyholders, 
who constitute one-seventh of the total and one- 
fourth of the rural population of the United States 
and Canada. Big gains were made in reducing 
death rates from measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and whooping cough—the four chief children’s 
diseases. A low record was also established for 
diseases associated with maternity. 

Birth and Death Registration, Texas—Texas 
plans a state-wide birth and death registration 
campaign to gain admission to the United States 
registration areas. About 74 per cent of the births 
were reported in 1925. Ninety per cent must be 
reported before a state is included in the regis- 
tration areas. 

Children of Migratory Farmers Denied Educa- 
tion—Children of migratory families have 
little time to attend school, according to an in- 
vestigation made by the National Child Labor 
Committee in Denver in 1925. Children of fam- 
ilies coming into Denver late in the fall of 1924 
missed more than 


farm 


half the entire school year. 
Three-fifths of the children were retarded in their 
grades. 

Porto Rico Mothers Win Recognition—Mothers 
get official recognition in Porto Rico, at least in 
the newly created Child Welfare Board of the 
island. There are five members of this board, all 
appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and two of these must be 
“mothers of families.” The board is to 
problems affecting children, 


study 
suggest changes in 
child welfare laws and inspect children’s insti- 
tutions. 

Rural Doctors ewer and fewer 
country doctors are reported in rural areas re- 
cently studied by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Forty Kentucky counties in 1924 had not 
adequate medical service, one of the counties hav- 
ing no doctor at all. In a Montana county of 
5000 square miles there were only 
and no hospitals, in Minnesota 127 villages were 
without doctors. One answer is the rural hospital. 
Seventeen states permit counties to levy taxes for 
hospital purposes. The Commonwealth Fund of 
New York is now offering to aid rural commu- 
nities in erecting hospitals. 

Child Laborers in 
labor shortage, 
and the large 
dustry 


three doctors 


German Fields—Poverty, 
higher wage demands by adults 
influx of school graduates into in- 
are blamed for the increased number of 
children found to be working on German farms 
by the National German Society for the Protec- 
tion of Children. The average age at which these 
children began to work was ten years, but some 
began work at the age of four or five. The hours 
of work varied from two to five in winter and from 
two to twelve the rest of the year. In many 
cases working conditions were bad and the work 
unsuited to the strength of children. 

—————_@_______ 


“T never knew Jones had twins.” 

“My dear! He married a telephone girl and, 
of course, she gave him the wrong number,’— 
Kansas City Star. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


6. CHILDREN’S DAY DREAMS. 

Fantasies which are the products of day dream- 
ing often serve a very useful purpose in the de- 
velopment of the child’s mental life. 

One little youngster, when about four years of 
age, having been deceived by his mother regard- 
ing the death of his grandmother to whom he was 
much attached, took refuge in his imagination to 
lessen, for the moment at least, the severe sting 
he felt at the loss of his grandmother. He began 
to tell the other children that his grandmother 
was not dead, but had gone to New York and 
children 
down there, and went on to describe the pleasures 
of the trip. 
of self-deception served to make his loss more 


tolerable. 


was going to have him and all the other 


One can easily see that this process 


Imaginary playmates and day dreams can be 
considered perfectly normal psychological mech- 
anisms in the life of the child. It is only when 


these day dreams satisfy to an abnormal degree 
the emotional life of the child that they 
serious. One must guard against allowing the 
habit of day dreaming to be substituted for the 
effort necessary to get enjoyment and satisfaction 
out of reality. 


In dealing with the 


become 


fabrications that have no 
basis in fact or that serve no apparent useful pur- 
pose—that is, the so-called products of day dream- 
ing—it is neifher necessary nor desirable to make 
the child admit the lack of reality in his dreams. 
It is much better simply to impress him with the 
fact that you, as an adult, are taking it for granted 
that he is making up an interesting story which 
amuses you as any story might and that the pos- 
sibility of accepting it as truth has never occurred 
to you. There is less danger in encouraging these 
make-believe stories in children, if they are given 
to understand that you accept them as such, than 
there is in trying to inhibit them by denying their 
existence or by punishing the narrator. Such pun- 
ishment is apt to increase the romance the child 
derives from his stories, fill him with self-pity, 


make him 


introspective, and drive him further 


away from reality. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“Mexico has a right to adopt her 

and to incorporate in her 


constitution 
constitution such pro- 
visions as Mexico thinks proper for her interests 
and in accordance with her welfare; and until they 
encroach upon international rights it is not, the 
part of the United States to criticize or to seek 
to impose our views upon that government. Let 
us be tolerant and friendly and helpful. We will 
best serve our own interest and the interest of 
peace by pursuing that course.”—Senator Norris 
of Nebraska. 

“There is no need to fear Communism in our 
country 
Senator 


unless we plow the ground for it.”— 
Borah of Idaho. 

“Loss of life in warfare is to be expected. It 
is a dangerous vocation, but there is no excuse 
for sacrilicing the crews of submarines in time 
of peace. The more dangerous the vocation, the 
more is it incumbent upon a government to pro- 


vide proper safeguards.”—Representative Griffin 
of New York. 
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DR. J. P. CLARKE = DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


450-452 


TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL Ann MARKET STS 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 194 
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Five 
Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
Telephone 
Market 1721 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
os RASY Washi 


EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 
1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


We Service Washers 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 


E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 
Upstairs 


W D Fennimore ‘ A KR. Fennimorc. 


Prices 
—_ Always 


‘ Reasonable 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 WIEsION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


USiPostiStreet = San Francisco 
UZ Broadway tena ie eee Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue_................-.-- Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


Por s---— 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 


your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN. 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, Yale University. 
(No. 4) The Relation Between Capital and Income 

The last two articles were about capital and in- 
come. Capital was defined as the value of a stock 
of wealth at a point of time. Income was defined 
as the value of a flow of services during a period 
of time. 

Income may be saved and so turned back into 
capital. Or capital may be spent and so turned 
back into income. In the first case capital accum- 
ulates; in the second case capital is diminished. In 
the first case the man is living inside his income; 
in the second case he is living beyond his income. 

On the border line between the two, he neither 
accumulates nor diminishes his capital, nor does 
he live either beyond or inside his income, but 
exactly on his income. Such a man receiving, say, 
fifty dollars a week also spends fifty dollars a 
week and enjoys fifty dollars’ worth of real income 
—food, shelter, amusements, and so forth. 

But the normal way is to save and so add a little 
to capital each year rather than subtract from it. 
Corporations often save half their income and put 
it back into the business. About 10 per cent of 
the total income of the people in the whole United 
States is saved on the average every year, or about 
$80 per capita. 

Savings, then, are accumulation of capital taken 
out of income. The capital thus accumulated may 
be in the form of money put away in a stocking, 
or of canned tomatoes or other food stored up in 
the pantry, or of more durable goods, such 
as pianos, automobiles, houses, or of property 
rights accumulated, such as deposits in a savings 
bank, bonds or stocks. But in all cases savings 
come out of income and go into capital. 

Since capital merely stands for future enjoyment 
—savings come out of immediate income and go 
into future income—with interest. Whether to 
spend a given dollar or to save it “for a rainy day,” 
is one of the most vital questions of home eco- 
nomics which confronts us every day. 

There is always the temptation to enjoy today 
and neglect tomorrow. It takes self-control to 
save, but there is also such a thing as saving too 
much. We may, for instance, stint ourselves so 
much as to injure our health and earning power. 

One of the inducements to save is the interest 
to be obtained on the savings. On the other hand 
one of the deterrents from using up savings or 
going into debt is the loss of interest. Sometimes 
this deterrent doesn’t work because the loss of 
interest is concealed in the form of a higher price 
paid for something. For instance, there is often 
a concealed loss to those who buy on the install- 
ment plan equivalent to 10 per cent of interest per 
year. If the public realized this more clearly 
there would be less buying on installments. 

But we are not ready to study interest. For the 
present, we merely accept interest as a fact. Ifa 
man saves $100 today and put it at interest at 5 
per cent, he gets $105 at the year’s end. The $5 is 
then called the “interest,” as reckoned on the $100 
at the beginning. As reckoned on the $105 at the 
end this $5 is called “discount.” The $100 is the 
discounted value of the $105. In much the same 
way we can get the discounted value of any sum 
of money or series of sums, due at any time or 
times in the future. 

Most people think of income flowing from cap- 
ital. It is true that services flow from wealth. But 
the value of the services does not come from the 
value of the wealth. On the contrary, the value 
of the wealth comes from the value of the services 
expected of that wealth. In other words, capital 
comes from expected income. 

For instance, the value of a phonograph is the 
discounted value of its future expected services, its 
entertaining music. If we know in advance the 
exact values of these future services and also 
know the rate of interest, or discount, we can cal- 
culate exactly the discounted value today. 

As a matter of fact, héwever, we seldom do 


know exactly the value of future services. Almost 
the only case in which we have such exact knowl- 
edge is the case of bonds. Humanly speaking, we 
know that a safe 5 per cent $1000 bond will yield 
$50 a year, or $25 every six months when we cut 
off the coupon and take it to the bank. Knowing 
this in advance and knowing also the market rate 
of interest, we can calculate exactly what such a 
bond is worth. 

This is actually done in brokers’ offices. In fact, 
they use tables already calculated out with great 
accuracy. For instance, a safe bond yielding $50 
a year for three years and then redeemed for $1000 
will sell for exactly $1000 today, if interest is 5 
per cent; but if interest is 4 per cent such a bond 
(i. e., yielding $50 a year for three years and then 
$1000 of principal) will sell for more than $1000. 
To be exact, it will sell for $1027.76 since this is 
calculated to be the discounted value today, of the 
following sums, reckoned at 4 per cent per annum, 
thus: 

The discounted value of $50 due in one year is 
$48.08. The discounted value of $50 due in two 
years is $46.23. The discounted value of $50 due 
in three years is $44.45. The discounted value of 
$1000 due in three years is $889.00. Total $1027.76. 

These calculations are puzzling at first, because 
(the bond being called a 5 per cent bond), it 
would seem that the interest must always be 5 per 
cent. How can it be a 5 per cent bond and yet 
the interest rate be 4 per cent? The answer is 
simple. The nominal interest is 5 per cent because 
the bond is first thought of as issued at par, $1000. 
But if, afterward, in the open market, the bond 
can be sold for $1027.76, or $27.76 above par, that 
fact shows that the people who buy it for that sum 
and hold it till maturity do not make the full 5 
per cent, but only 4 per cent. 

On the other hand, if interest is 6 per cent the 
bond will sell for $973,27, this being the discounted 
value, at 6 per cent of the same four sums ($50, 
$50, $50 and $1000). 

If we do not know what the future services of an 
article of wealth or property will be worth, the 
element of chance, or risk, will complicate these 
calculations and guess work will enter. But the 
general principle remains true; that the value of 
anything whatever is the discounted value of the 
income expected from it. In other words, any 
capital value is simply the discounted value of the 
income. Sometimes the word “capitalized” is 
used instead of “discounted.” So we may say 
capital is merely income capitalized. 


For instance, an apple orchard may be worth 
$1000, this being the capitalized value, say at 5 
per cent, of its net income (from the sale of 
apples) of $50 a year indefinitely. In like manner, 
a house may be worth $18,300, this being the dis- 
counted value of $100 a year, as net expected an- 
nual income for 50 years, the lifetime of the house. 
An automobile may be worth $508, the discounted 
value of its services reckoned at $100 a year for 
6 years. A suit of clothes may be worth $28, as 
the discounted value, say, of $20 worth of wear the 
first year and $10 worth of wear the second year. 

When we change the rate of interest or discount 
the capitalized income changes. We have already 
seen that when interest is reduced from 5 per cent 
to 4 per cent the bond rises from $1000 to $1027.76. 
In the same way, the value of anything whatever 
rises as the rate of interest falls (other things re- 
maining equal). Suppose interest falls to half— 
from 5 per cent to 24% yer cent. Then the land 
which, on a 5 per cent basis, was worth $20,000, 
becomes worth $40,000 on the new 2% per cent 
basis. Similarly the value of the house rises from 
$18,300 to $28,400. The value of the automobile 
rises from $508 to $551. The value of the suit of 
clothes rises from $28 to $29. 

We notice that things which yield services for a 
long time (like houses or land) change more when 
interest changes, than things which wear out in a 
few years, like automobiles or clothes. If interest 
were | per cent the farm which yields $1000 a year 
indefinitely would be worth $100,000, instead of 
$20,000. If the rate dropped to % of 1 per cent 
the same farm would shoot up, to $200,000. If the 
rate dropped to 1/10 per cent, the value of the 
farm would shoot up to a million dollars. But 
the suit of clothes which wears out so quickly 
could never rise much. 

The chief relations between capital and income 
are, then: 

(1) Capital is income capitalized or discounted. 

(2) If the rate of interest falls, the capital 
(capitalized value of the income), rises. 

(3) This rise in capital is great for durable 
things like land and small for perishable things 
like clothes. 

(4) Capital is increased by savings out of in- 
come, the income being decreased by the same 
amount that the capital is being increased. 

(5) These savings thus diverted from income 
and turned back into capital will, except for mis- 
chance, be enjoyed later with interest. 
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SAVINGS 


Employees’ Pension Fund over 


MISSION BRANCH....... 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH.... 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 


COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Y EET Ce i RICE RR pu ak a I ted are ala a $107,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 


4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


SGRORSe Mission and 21st Streets 
..,Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
- West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
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MORE ABOUT HOW OLD IS ANN. 

Last week I dug up that old question, “How old 
is Ann,” and the problem connected with it. Only 
the editor’s solemn word that I could print any- 
thing I chose in the Little Essays column 
permitted resuscitation of the old “joke.” To be 
sure, it is pretty old stuff for an up-to-the-minute 
periodical. But I promised arithmetic and algebraic 
solutions of the problem of Ann’s age. Could ab- 
surdity be carried to greater depths (or heights) 
than this—this attempt to reduce to mathematical 
formula the question of Ann’s age? 

Let us repeat the problem: Mary is 24 years old. 
Mary is twice as old as Ann was when Mary was 
the age that Ann is now. How old is Ann? 

In the first place, the problem and the question 
are ridiculous. Mary and Ann are both fictitious 
persons. If Mary were really a person she no 
doubt would deny her 24 years. Her rosy cheeks 
and ruby lips and plucked eyebrows, which give 
her countenance a meretricious beauty, would belie 
her years more effectively than the words which 
issued from her mouth. And Ann, about whose 
age there was great to-do a generation or more 
ago, since then, if she were really a person, has 
grown in years and experience, so that nobody 
would dare even suggest that she has an age at 
all, to say nothing of reducing that age to formula 
of algebra and thus proving it to exist. 

Thus the problem is disclosed as a base fabri- 
cation, an invention, calculated to turn men’s 
minds from things worth while to the romances 
and myths that perhaps have a place in the nur- 
sery, but not in a practical workaday world. If 
Mary and Ann were sisters, doubtless Mary now 
would be trying to pass as Ann’s twin, and Ann, 
if she still remained unmarried, would be trying 
to find a man more interested in her excellent 
cookery than in such supposititious problems as 
that presented in the question under consideration, 

Besides, whose business is it how old Ann is? 
And if Ann’s age is disclosed by mathematical 
formula, how will that fact influence our vote in 
the next presidential election or determine the ad- 
visability of the nation’s entering into the World 
Court? 

I said last week, however, that a person who can 
count on his fingers and can think, can solve the 
problem. Have you solved it yet? Get busy. 
Prove to yourself your capacity or incapacity to 
think. My allotted space this week is full, so the 
solution (if the editor will stand for the trifling 
away of his space on a problem whose answer is 
all but obvious) will have to be postponed for 


another week. ee 
VAN HORN NOMINATED. 

Word has been received from International Ci- 
gar Makers headquarters in Chicago that nomina- 
tions for officers has closed, and Organizer R. E. 
Van Horn, whose card is deposited with San 
Pedro Union, has received the endorsement of 147 
unions for the position of sixth vice-president, 
which is a goodly showing. He will make an 
active campaign for the place. The election takes 
place in July, and the list of nominees is being 
compiled for the various places, which will be 
available shortly. 

Bro. Van Horn was pretty lucky in the nominat- 
ing game. One union named him for president, 
and a number for first, second, fifth and seventh. 
Twenty-four preferred him for the position of 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor. 
However, he will only be a candidate for the po- 
sition of sixth vice-president, and his numerous 
friends hope the referendum will find him at the 
head of the poll. 


FOUNDING OF MISSION DOLORES. 

Celebration of the founding of San Francisco’s 
own Mission Dolores is one purpose of the Fran- 
ciscan Festival to be held May 10 to 15 in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium. The Franciscan 
Fathers established Mission Dolores 150 years ago, 
five days preceding the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The famous Mission was first known as San 
Francisco de Asis and still stands where it was 
founded on what is now Dolores street, near Six- 


‘teenth. “It was the first permanent settlement 


on the Peninsula,’ declares Father Zephyrin En- 
gelhardt, O.F.M., in his book, “San Francisco or 
Mission Dolores.” 

The primal purpose of the festival is to add to 
the fund for the restoration of Mission Santa 
Barbara. 

Federal, State and City officials have endorsed 
the Franciscan Festival according to Harry I. 
Mulcrevy, executive chairman, and Rev. Father 
Bernardine, O.F.M., general director. 

The twenty-one Missions established along El 
Camino Real by the Padres will be reproduced in 
booths in charge of representative groups of men 
and women. 

Organizations actively supporting the festival 
include: Native Sons of the Golden West; Native 
Daughters of the Golden West; Association of 
Pioneer Women of California; South of Market 
Boys; South of Market Girls; Order of Eagles; 
Elks; Loyal Order of Moose; Improved Order of 
Red Men; San Francisco Fire Department; Cali- 
fornia Hotel Men’s Association; San Francisco 
Building Trades Council; San Francisco Labor 
Council and many affiliated unions of both Coun- 
cils; the Scannel Club and the Ladies’ Auxiliary; 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. 

Young Men’s Institute, Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Knights of Columbus, Catholic Daughters of 
America, League of the Cross Cadets, Third 
Order of Saint Francis, Saint Boniface Church and 
Saint Anthony’s Church are among other groups 
co-operating toward the success of the educa- 
tional and historical event in which more than 
100 religious, civic and fraternal organizations are 
participating. 
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CONVICT-MADE GOODS NOT CHEAP. 

“The purchaser is not benefitted by the sale of 
convict-made goods. He must pay the same price 
as for union-made goods,” said George Black, busi- 
ness man of Seattle. 

“Conditions under which convict-made goods are 
manufactured practically means free rent and free 
power, and at a price that works right into the 
hands of the prison contractors,” said Mr. Black. 

“These contractors,’ he said, “are enabled to 
undersell free factories, but their goods cost the 
consumer as much as those made by free labor. 

“The output of prison factories is astonishing. 
It is possible because of the patronage of workers. 
All clothing made in prisons is work clothing.” 

Mr. Black called attention to the joint effort of 
the United Garment Workers of America and the 
Union Garment Manufacturers’ Association to es- 
tablish the “state-use” system in the various 
prisons. Under this system prisons would be used 
for the manufacture of goods for State use only. 

. 
KLINE WILL RETIRE. 

James W. Kline, who has been president of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers for many years, has decided 
to retire when his term ends in July, and conse- 
quently is not a candidate for re-election. He has 
been prominent in the labor movement for years, 
especially active in the Metal Trades Department. 

> 

“Do you know where the little boys go who 
don’t put their Sunday school money in the plate?” 

“Yes—to the pictures.’—The Continent. 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 
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VICTORY HOMEWARES STORE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Formerly 
SCHLUETER’S HOUSEHOLD STORE 
China, Crockery, Glassware, Cutlery, 
Aluminum and Enameled Ware 
Electric Table Appliances 
2762 MISSION STREET PHONE MISSION 391 
é We Want One More Customer 
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Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to i 
larger quarters and is now located at 
' 
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3542 MISSION STREET 
| Near Randall 
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Phone Mission 383 
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ROTHSCHILD’S 


HARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 
3141 SIXTEENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOVE VALENCIA 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 


Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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O. H. McCCONOUGHEY | 


ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 
All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 
Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 
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a Dentistry Made Pleasant 4 


PLEASING and PERMANENT \ 
DENTISTRY 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 
DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant -=— 
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1 REDLICK-NEWMAN(, 
i COMPLETE HOME. FURNISHERS g 
| Southeast Corner-17 th-ana Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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MISSION MARKET 


Mission at 22nd 
DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANTS 
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“Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the great prerogative of mind; 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think who think they do!” 
—Jane Taylor, 1783-1824. 
S&S = 
The member of a union who does not put forth 
reasonable efforts to get goods bearing the union 


label when making purchases is not deserving 
of the designation of trade unionist. Such a per- 
son may be in the union, but the union is not in 
him, and he is a mere member of a union, though 
not of much value to unionism. The real trade 
unionist patronizes union establishments and pur- 
chases union products. He is true to himself and 


loyal to his fellows. 
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William H. George, president of the Builders’ 
Exchange, has been arrested for violation of the 
semi-monthly payday law, and, like all of his 
kind, now tries to throw up a smoke screen behind 
which to hide by shouting about politicians harass- 
ing him, It is the common practice of the open 
shopper when he comes in contact with the law 
to accuse politicians, and every official who has 
anything to do with the enforcement of law 
against these creatures is “a politician.’ When, 
however, the enforcement of the law is favorable 
to the labor hater, then the official who so en- 
forces it is an efficient, capable and trustworthy 
public official. According to the statement of the 
attorney for the Labor Commissioner, George is 
operating his cement plant a good deal on the 
order of the oldtime mining companies, where em- 
ployees had to purchase groceries, clothing and 
other necessities for themselves and their families 
from a company-owned store, and the single men 
board in a company boarding house, where, of 
course, prices are sure to be high enough. And 
this is the type of fellow who is endeavoring to 
become an industrial dictator in San Francisco 
and who shouts about the American plan and the 
rights of the workers. If he were to have his way 
the rights of the workers would be invisible to 
the naked eye and hard to see with a magnifying 
glass, but fortunately the workers of San Fran- 
cisco are not cowardly enough or docile enough to 
permit him to have his way. They are real Ameri- 
cans who will fight to maintain their rights and to 
continue policies that will permit them to live like 
other upstanding American citizens, and George 
does not like that sort of thing. 


Conscription Hypocrisy 
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There is much talk going on just now throughout the country concerning the 
conscription of both men and money for the next war, and even in this city and 
this State there are those who hope to pull the wool over the eyes of the workers by 
urging the “conscription” of capital or wealth as well as labor. When cornered, 
however, these advocates are very vague as to just what they mean by “conscripting 
wealth.” They have no very clear idea as to just how far the alleged conscription 
should go with relation to capital or wealth, but dodge around by saying that 
industry will be taken over completely by the government. hey all fail, however, 
to call attention to the fact that they have in yiew the putting of the workers in 
industry under military rule and strict military discipline, while allowing the 
owners of industry to rea profits out of the “conscripted” establishments. 

Not even in Washington has there been much worse hypocrisy than the talk 
about conscripting wealth as well as life in the next war. On this ground the 
Capper-Johnston bill has been justified in a recent hearing. Yet at that same 
hearing much time was taken up in discussing whether or not five or six per cent 
should be set as the rate of return allowed to capital. Even the language of the 
bill speaks of controlling not conscriplting wealth. Control is left to the President. 
The railroads were “controlled” in the last war to the great profit of stockholders. 
Cost plus contracts might conceivably be interpreted as a form of “control.” They 
are a long ways from conscription of wealth. When you conscript men you do 
not guarantee returns of five or six per cent on their lives. You pay them a sub- 
sistence wage. "That is altogether different from anything that has been sug- 
gested in the line of “control” of capital. 

This hypocritical measure has been advocated as a means of preventing war. 
The wealthy, it is argued, will keep us out of war if they see that not merely their 
sons but their money may be conscripted to fight. The argument is a sorry com- 


mentary on the ruling passion of the rich. Moreover, it is too simple. If we con- 
tinue to walk along imperialist paths no vague threat of future conscription of 
wealth—certainly not such control as the Capper-Johnston bill proposes—will be 
an effective guarantee that we shall not land in the abyss of war. 

What the bill really does is to make peace agitation or labor agitation prac- 
tically impossible in the event of another war. All men will be conscripted, made 
subject to martial law, expected to render absolute obedience as to where they 


We shall 


Under certain circumstances your imperial- 


live and where they work. What is left of civil liberty will be dead. 
have the slave state in its worst form. 
ists and great capitalists might regard the benevolent control of their wealth by a 
friendly administration a small price to pay for wholesale conscription of the 
workers. 

A conscription of wealth unjustly won and unjustly held has merit as a 
peace time measure. One could make a case that such a conscription peacefully 
carried out would go far to prevent future war. But the control of wealth as an 
alleged parallel to the conscription of all life in the event of another war—this 
is a gross perversion, an inverted form of Socialism which is a thing of horror. 
It is a commentary on our intelligence that it should be advocated in the name 
of justice and peace. ‘To fight this sort of thing is one of the chief duties of the 


labor movement. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Luther Burbank is dead—a comparatively poor 
man. Dozens of almost illiterate real estate spec- 
ulators and hundreds of super Babbitts in Wall 
Street are “worth” more than Luther Burbank. 
Yet only one of the hundreds of improved plant 
products which he developed—the potato—is said 
to have added $20,000,000 annually to the value of 
the crop in the United States alone. Consider in 
the light of this man’s career two of the cardinal 
principles of the School of Success: (1) that a 
man’s worth is measured by millions; (2) that 
without the hope of unlimited financial profit able 
men will not work. 


Testimony before the Senate Committee investi- 
gating enforcement of prohibition brought out the 
fact that Judge Gary of the Steel Trust had one of 
his agents appointed enforcement officer for the 
Government at a salary of $500 per month with the 
understanding that he was to devote his entire 
time to this service, yet Gary’s corporation still 
retains him in his position at a salary of $1000 
per month. Truly men of the Gary type are great 
patriots and public-spiirted citizens, provided we 
take their word for it and do not penetrate beyond 
the veil behind which they seek to hide their real 
purposes. The testimony also showed up another 
line of graft in connection with this crazypatch 
legislation that was forced upon the country by a 
handful of fanatics. 


Returning American soldiers who had _ been 
“over there’ in the World War used to shout 
“Who won the war?” Usually the derisive reply 
was “The M. P.’s,’ or some other branch of the 
service against which their distaste was directed. 
It probably never occurred to them to ask: “Who 
fought the war?’ Dimly, doubtless, they knew 
that the war makers and war inspirers were not 
fighting. Young men rarely stop to ask many 
questions. Happily for the powers that be they 
do not go deeply into such matters. They just go 
on and do things they are told and do not worry 
greatly over causes. If they did—if they used 
their thinking power at the right time—they would 
not be fighting many wars. French manpower 
loss in the war was 669,000 farmers and land work- 
ers, 235,000 in industrial life, 169,000 in commer- 
cial pursuits, and 40,000 professional men. That 
is probably the ratio in every country. It is the 
workers, the producers, who fight the wars and 
bear the brunt of the battles. 


A vigorous attempt is being made by the ene- 
mies of the World Court to make it appear that 
the defeat of Senator McKinley in Illinois last 
week was due entirely to the fact that his opponent 
campaigned against the World Court program 
that McKinley had voted for during the present 
session of Congress. The truth of the matter is 
that McKinley had a very bat labor record in the 
Senate and the organized workers of the state 
came out solidly against him, and sent speakers 
throughout the state to acquaint the labor hosts 
with the facts, and the endorsement of Smith, his 
opponent, was almost unanimous on the part of 
labor of Illinois, although the labor movement of 
the entire country is in favor of the World Court. 
Smith was not supported by organized labor be- 
cause of his opposition to the Court, but in spite 
of that antagonism and because the incumbent was 
an enemy of the toiling millions. There is, there- 
fore, no justification for the jubilation of the ene- 
mies of the World Court over McKinley’s defeat. 
He positively was defeated for other and more im- 
portant purely local reasons. 
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Curate: “Shame on you for beating up Mike that 
way. Don’t you know you should pray for your 
enemies?” 

Denny: “But he ain’t me inemy, father; he’s a 
friend uy mine.” 


Mrs. Crabshaw: “I might have married that 
man who became a millionaire.” 

Crabshaw: “lorget it, my dear. If he'd mar. 
ried you he would be as poor as | am.” 


A small boy was one day asked by a clergy- 
man if he knew what was meant by energy and 
enterprise. 

“No, sir, I don't think I do.” 

“Well, Pll tell you my boy. One of the richest 
men in the world came here without a shirt on 
his back, and now he has millions.” 

“Millions!” replied the boy. “How many does 
he put on at one time?” 


A lady of great beauty and attractiveness, who 
was an ardent admirer of Ireland, once crowned 
her praise of it at a party by saying: 

“T think I was meant for an Irishwoman.” 

“Madam,” rejoined a witty son of Erin, who 
happened to be present, “thousands would back 
me in saying you were meant for an Irishman.” 


Farmer Brown, while his crew of threshers 
were “washing up” one morning, noticed among 
them a Swede who was not engaged in the use 
of water, soap and towel. 

“Well, Swanson,” said the farmer, “aren't you 
going to wash this morning?” 

“Naw,” returned the Swede, “it don’t make me 
dirty to sleep.” 


Lost, a fountain pen by a man half filled with 
ink.—Arizona paper. 


“But, sir, how do you know the man’s dead’? 
demanded counsel. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I don’t know. It’s very 
difficult to prove.” 

“As I suspected. You don’t know whether he’s 
dead or not.” 

“No; but I do know this: they buried him about 
a month ago on suspicion.” 


“Hello, Hayseed,” said the facetious youth. 
“How’s for a lift to Centerville?” He jumped into 
the car without waiting for an answer. Twenty 
minutes passed, 

“Quite a distance to Centerville, isn’t it?” 

Sl Sflary loebboye 

Twenty minutes more. 

“Say, how far is it to Centerville?” 

“Few thousand miles if you go this way; ‘bout 
twenty if you get off and walk back.” 


He was going home, and it was growing dark. 
His road from the station was a lonely one, Sud- 
denly he suspected that a man behind was fol- 
lowing him purposely. The faster he went, the 
faster the man followed until they came to a 
cemetery. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I’ll find out if he’s 
after me,” and he entered the cemetery. The man 
followed him. He circled a grave, and his pur- 
suer jogged after him. He ducked around a 
family vault. Still the man was after him. At 
last, he turned and faced the fellow. 

“What do you want? What are you following 
me for?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this,’ said a small voice. 
“I'm going up to Mr. Brown’s house with a parcel, 
and the station agent told me if I followed you 
I should find the place, as you live next door.’”— 
The Advocate. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 
Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
e e 


Land booms are interesting things. So are oil 
booms. The speculator is in a paradise in either 
case. Ethics get pretty well shot to pieces. After 
a while comes the crash. Somebody is left holding 
the bag. Somebody loses. So it was in the Texas 
oil boom of four or five years ago. So it is now 
in Florida. Coral Gables, the biggest of the Flor- 
ida land enterprises, has gone into bankruptcy. 
The whole State must feel the shock. Florida land 
is no less truly valuable now than before. Nor is 
its climate any less salubrious. It is just a case 
of realities having finally to assert themselves. 

Anything in the way of misfortune that strikes 
Florida brings joy to Southern California. Cali- 
fornia lost a lot of good money to Florida and 
Southern Californians gnashed their teeth every 
time they saw a story or an article singing the 
praises of the peninsular paradise. But they were 
themselves to blame for much that they lost to 
Florida. That is to say, some of them were. 
Southern California, so long the sunshine seekers’ 
mecca, boasted of its open shop movement, as the 
union haters love to call it. Big Business in South- 
ern California has for years gathered funds with 
which to fight the unions. The Los Angeles 
Times has spread its nasty lies year after year 
under the black flag of the so-called American 
plan of industrial enslavement. Politicians have 
sought to win public office on platforms of hatred 
for trade unionism. 


x * * 


This sort of mean and hateful warfare against 
human freedom has had its effect and California 
has been the loser. The Golden State will seek 
to come back to its one-time high place in the sun 
now, no doubt. A reversal of the old policy of 
conflict will help it tremendously. But the past 
has left its mark and the road will never again 
be as wide open as it was ten years ago. This time 
there will be competition. Texas will compete 
with California. And it will compete right vigor- 
ously. To be sure, the promoters will flock to the 
most likely spot. But that will only make the 
competition keener and more flambouyant. Texas 
just now is not boasting of its anti-union quali- 
fications. Texas unions are growing. 

* * x 

But the interesting thing about it all is that aiter 
all America is a nation made up of many nations, 
each willing to profit at the expense of the others. 
Texas and California are both willing enough to 
see Florida fall further behind than Florida is 
likely ever to fall. The truth is that every section 
has its merits and its sound values. And sooner 
or later adventurous people will hunt out and 
occupy all of the good and useful and pleasant 
spots. Economic ebb and flow goes along with it 
all and wage earners either profit or suffer in the 
wake of the boomsters, 

Great dislocations are going on. They are in- 
testing to watch, and painful to those who happen 
to be playing with their tiny stakes when the ebb 
tide begins. 


eS —— 
ACCUSE W. B. WARD. 


A group of General Baking Corporation stock- 
holders charge that W. B. Ward, the “bread king,” 
used more than $8,000,000 of the corporation’s 
funds to finance stock dealings. The stockholders 


have organized a committee to investigate and to 


take possible action. 
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GEORGE ARRESTED. 

In the first suit of its kind ever brought in the 
State of California, Walter G. Mathewson, State 
Labor Commissioner, this week commenced civil 
action in the Superior Court at San Francisco 
against the Cowell Portland Cement Company, a 


California corporation, for penalties totaling four 
thousand four hundred and seventy dollars. The 
suit was brought under the 1925 amendment to the 
semi-monthly pay day law, which provides that 
employers who do not pay their workers within 
the time prescribed forfeit to the people of the 
State, to be credited to the general fund in the 
State Treasurer’s office, the sum of $10.00 for 
each failure to pay each worker. The case is 
being handled by Arthur L. Johnson, Deputy 
Labor Commissioner and attorney for the depart- 
ment, who is in charge of the campaign instituted 
by the Commissioner last year to secure the strict 
enforcement of this law. 

At the same time, it was atmounced at the 
Labor Commissioner’s office, a warrant for the 
arrest of W. H. George, secretary and general 
manager of the same company, for violating the 
same law was issued by Justice of the Peace F. L. 
Glass at Martinez on a criminal complaint sworn 
to by Attorney Johnson. It was placed in the 
hands of the San Francisco Police Department 
for service on Mr. George, who resides here. 
This criminal complaint charges a failure to pay 
the wages of the 168 workers employed at the 
company’s cement manufacturing plant at Cowell, 
Contra Costa County, semi-monthly, as provided 
by law, and also failure to post notices as to pay 
days. 

Both complaints are the result of an investiga- 
tion of the company’s payroll books at Cowell 
made last Wednesday by Attorney 
William H. Urmy, Deputy Labor Commissioner at 
Oakland, in response to a complaint filed at the 


Johnson and 


Oakland office of the Bureau, by a group of work- 
ers employed at the plant, to the effect that hard- 
ships were being suffered by the men and their 
families due to their failure to receive their pay as 
provided by law. The check-up revealed, accord- 
ing to Attorney Johnson, that the company main- 
tained but one pay day in six weeks instead of a 
pay day every two weeks as required by law, the 
men being paid on the second Saturday of each 
month for the month previous and receiving a 
large part of their wages in merchandise from a 
company-owned store and in board and room from 
a company-controlled hotel and boarding house. 
Due to the flagrant nature of the-case both civil 
and criminal action was decided upon. 

“We have no fear,” Attorney Arthur Johnson 
stated, “as to the validity of the law we are pro- 
ceeding under, as a similar law in New York has 
already been upheld as constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court in a unanimous decision, so 
this cannot be denominated a test case.” 

= Se 
OPTIMISM OVERDONE. 


“There can be too much of a good thing,’ as 


the fly said after falling into a barrel of molasses. 
As good a thing as optimism is, there are times, 
it would seem, when it, too, can be overdone. 
“One day, “when my rheu- 
matism was bad, and my daughter had just eloped 


said an Arkansan, 


with a good-for-nothing scalawag, and fire had de- 
stroyed my barn and roasted a fine horse that I 
hadn’t paid for, and my best hog had up and died 
with the cholera, and they foreclosed the mortgage 
on me, and the sheriff was looking for me with 
a warrant, I told my troubles to one of these op- 
timists, and he said: ‘Cheer up, the worst is yet 
to come.’ So I shot him.”—Kablegram. 
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HEMORRHOIDS 


Cured Without Loss of Time or Hospital 
Fistula and Fissures cured without hospital or in- 
terference with work. 


DR. CHAS. KELLER 
1179 MARKET STREET, ROOM 504 

Office Hours, 3-6 P. M. 
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GREED’ ‘S$ TOLL. 

“Killing of 21 men in a blast furnace explosion 
in Alabama is a crime against the workers,” de- 
clares the Workers’ Health Bureau of America, 
“a crime which must be charged against both 
the industrial profiteers and the authorities in 
that state. Four hundred tons of molten iron 
bursting from a 80-foot ore-melter, pouring over 
its victims, burned them to death. Four days 
after this terrible disaster occurred no move had 
been made by any government agency to investi- 
gate its cause or recommend methods for pre- 
venting similar outrages.” 

The explosion occurred on March 20th at the 
plant of the Woodward Iron Company, ten miles 
west of Birmingham. Heated full blast, the 
furnace blew up just before time for the cooling 
process to begin. On March 4th two other 
workers had been killed in a similar explosion at 
the Woodward company’s No. 1 furnace. 

“All steel and iron plants in and around Birm- 
ingham are operated as non-union plants,” the 
Workers’ Health Bureau continues. “For years 
the owners have bitterly resisted all efforts to 
unionize their employes. They force their work- 
ers to toil 10 and 12 hours a day and flagrantly 
ignore the most urgently necessary safety meas- 
ures. 

“We are informed by the Alabama State Fed- 
eration of Labor that 15 of the victims at the 
Woodward plant were laborers, who received from 
35 to 50 cents an hour for a ten-hour day; four 
were millwrights, who got an average of 60 cents 
an hour. Low wages, long hours and the ruthless 
destruction of workers’ lives are the practice in 
this industry. When the inevitable catastrophe 
occurs what becomes of the dependents of the 
victims? What does the Alabama State Work- 
men’s Compensation Law provide in such situa- 
tions? The most the workers’ widows may ex- 
pect to receive is 30 per cent of the husband’s 
average weekly earnings, provided, however, that 
this award does not exceed $12 a week. The period 
of payments is limited to 300 weeks. Only $100 is 
awarded for burial. 

Annually 2200 workers in the metal industry 
are killed in the United States. In 1920, 1921 
and 1922 a total of 661 deaths were caused by 
industrial accidents in Alabama. In 1922 an ex- 
plosion killed 91 coal miners in Dolomite Mine 
No. 3, owned by the Woodward Iron Company. 
The Dolomite is a gaseous bituminous mine. Most 
of the dead workers in that explosion left de- 
In 1924 two miners were killed by a 
dynamite explosion in the same mine and one 
man was electrocuted. 


pendents. 


“Unorganized workers are helpless victims of 
an industrial system which first exploits their 
labor, forces them to work under conditions which 
end in disaster and death, and then leaves their 
widows and children a humiliating pittance with 
which to hold body and soul together. Only 
through the strength of a trade union organiza- 
tion can workers defend themselves against in- 
tolerable working conditions. 

“Catastrophes like those in Alabama call for 
immediate organization of all urlorganized workers 
into trade unions and a determined campaign to 
wipe out all preventable accidents and occupa- 
tional hazards.” 


> 
READ AND LAUGH. 


Roy K. Moulton, the funny man, had this one 
in the Examiner: 

“A Scotchman, apparently in great agony, with 
twisted face and mouth hanging open, ran to the 
doctor’s office and burst in. The doctor gasped: 

““What's the matter with you? Your tongue 
is all full of splinters! How come the splinters? 

““T was in yon tavern with friends,’ groaned 
the Scotchman, ‘and some danged fool knocked 
my drink on the floor.’” 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—When is Labor’s Memorial Sunday? 

A.—Labor’s Memorial Sunday is observed on 
the fourth Sunday in May and therefore comes 
on May 23rd this year. The last convention of 
the American Federation of Labor emphasized the 
need of observing Labor’s Memorial Sunday as a 
tribute to the men who fought for the workers’ 
cause, 


Q.—What does organized labor think about 
Vice-President Dawes’ attack on the Senate rules 
providing for almost unlimited debate? 

A.—The 1925 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor denounced the Dawes campaign 
as an attempt to abolish free speech in the Senate. 
The Vice-President’s stand was assailed as un- 
American and in behalf of the interests which aim 
to control all legislation. 


Q.—Who is John M. Baer? 

A.—Baer is cartoonist for Labor, Washington, 
D. C., and is also editor of the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine. He was formerly Representative from North 
Dakota. 


Q.—What did the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor say about convict labor? 

A.—The convention instructed the Executive 
Council to continue efforts to gain legislation in 
Congress and in the various States to eliminate 
the competition of products of convict labor with 
free labor. 


Q.—What is the stand of organized labor on 
taxation? 

A.—The reconstruction program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, adopted in 1919, said: 
“One of the nation’s most valuable assets is the 
initiative, energetic, constructive, and inventive 
genius of its people. These qualities when prop- 


‘erly applied should be fostered and protected in- 


stead of being hampered by legislation, for they 
constitute an invaluable element of progress and 
material development. Taxation should, therefore, 
rest as lightly as possible upon constructive enter- 
prise. * * * There should be provided a pro- 
gressive increase in taxes on incomes, inheri- 
tances, and upon land values of such a nature as 
to render it unprofitable to hold land without put- 
ting it to use, to afford a transition to greater 
economic equality and to supply means of liqui- 


dating Ge national indebtedness growing out of 
the war. 


> 
PURPOSE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 


Adult education has for its purpose “to dispel 
the melancholy belief that grown men and women 
have nothing left to learn, and to diffuse through- 
out all countries, and in every section of society, 
the sense of wonder and curiosity and the gift of 
mutual sympathy and companionship which add 
so much to the meaning of life. It pursues this 
purpose by seeking to establish contact between 
all those, whoever and wherever they may be, who 
hold fast to the belief that the true purpose of 
education, for young and old, is the understanding 
and enjoyment of life, and that the uneducated 
man is not he who cannot read or write or count 
or spell, but he who walks unseeing and unhearing, 
uncompanioned and unhappy, through the busy 
streets and glorious open spaces of life’s infinite 
pilgrimage.”—Statement issued by the World As- 
sociation for Adult Education. 


INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of 
the League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


The Dawes Pipe. 

When Charles G. Dawes was nominated candi- 
date for Vice-President on the Republican ticket, 
a certain inventor made his fortune. The Vice- 
Presidential candidate’s trame-mark became a 
trick pipe which his campaign managers turned 
into a campaign emblem. H. C. Lyon, the in- 
ventor of the topsy-turvy looking pipe, has been 
taken aback for orders for his smoking apparatus 
since the last general election. He is wondering 
how the orders which continue to pile up can 
ever be filled. Just before the nomination he had 
nothing but a small tin shanty on the outskirts of 
Chicago. 

Lyon declares that an odd twist of fate sent him 
on the road to fortune. Three years ago the 
inventor was minus his right arm, jobless, and at 
sixty facing a start in the real estate business. He 
then conceived the idea for his smoker, to which 
General Dawes is now addicted. 

“I saw a picture of General Dawes smoking an 
old sap sucker,” Lyon said recently, “and sent 
him one of my creations as a sample. His orders 
have been coming by the dozen ever since, while 
my luck has been rising.” 


Soon after Dawes became an inveterate smoker 
of the upside-down pipe, he started giving pipes 
to his friends. While working on the reparation 
problem, he started the English, French and Ger- 
man statesmen and business men smoking the pipe 
which Lyon invented. Two dozen went over 
seas. The pipe took the place of the old campaign 
cigar. The Vice-President is seldom seen without 
his trick smoking apparatus. 

The inventor has trouble disentangling himself 
from pipes and orders for pipes which fill his fac- 
tory. 

“Lucky? Well, I should say so!” the inventor 
observed to the writer. “I never imagined I’d run 
into anything like this. I will be able to spend my 
declining years in luxury.” 

Originally Lyon had been a millwright. He 
lost his arm and then his job. He has a wealth of 
good humor and spicy English, and delights in 
telling how an idea which he had learned as a 
mechanic is at the bottom of his pipe experiment- 
ing which has finally set him on the road to for- 
tune, 


Note.—Previous articles in this series may be 
obtained by writing to the League of American In- 
ventors, Washington, D. C. 

> 
STEREOTYPERS. 
(By O. B. Dunlap) 

Our local was given an unexpected treat at their 
last meeting, when Brother Fred Ewald of San 
Francisco, who happened to be visiting in South- 
ern California, attended and favored us with a 
very interesting talk. 

The writer is a great admirer of Bro. Ewald, 
who is a champion of the good, old, hard-boiled 
brand of unionism. Fred may have some wrong 
ideas, but he is one of those boys who has the 
“guts” to say what he thinks, no matter who it 
hits, and he usually calls a spade a spade. This 
brother is a power in the San Francisco union, and 
has served on many scale committees, and is a 
veteran at the great game of arbitrating; he has 
also served his union as delegate to many con- 
ventions. I am sure that No. 58 will benefit by his 
visit, and his counsel, as he and his organization 
are advocating a feature for the coming conven- 
tion that will undoubtedly be of benefit to our 
craft on the Pacific Coast—Los Angeles Citizen. 
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le ~ ber of this year resulted in the following being region are extremely glad to know that these gen- 

TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS nominated: Delegates, J. J. Hebner, H. F. Young, tlemen are making a pronounced success of their 
Roscoe Cole, Claude M. Baker, D. K. Stauffer, new venture. 

= A, Watkins, E. A. Eickworth and C. K. Couse, Reports from Letterman Hospital are to the 

The regular meeting of San Francisco Typo- and for alternates, IT. S. Black, G..S: Hollis: G. H, effect that Martin Bowes of the Chronicle chapel, 


graphical Union No. 21 was held last Sunday in 
the Labor Temple with a fair attendance. The fol- 
lowing is the resuine of the business transacted at 
the meeting. Secretary’s report showed 1417 cards 


on deposit, a slight decrease from the past few 


This 


admittance of ten new 


months. number was materially increased 


by the members to the 


union, making the membership roll at the close of 
the meeting 1427. 
in the union were submitted by 
Mattman, 


Grace Vernor, 


Applications for membership 
Leslie W. 
Ghass 1G; 


These applicants 


Brown, 
Percy “LL. Grebassa,; 
O’Neil and Mrs. 
for membership will be referred to the member- 


Eddy 


ship committee and acted upon at the May meet- 


ing of the union. The membership committee sub- 
mitted a favorable report on the applications of 
W. H. Emil Baffico, Mary M. Cole, D. A. 
Demartini, Eugenia H. Hoffman, A. Hyman, Cli- 
Niocks a) ahi Miillen: SAS shia Nelson, iJ cA. 


Ayres, 


ford 


Petersen and A. M. Stephenson, and these appli- 
cants were received into membership. Mrs. Ave- 
lina B. Rawson was granted an honorable with- 


drawal card. The executive officers reported that 
they had administered the obligation to John Pratt 
and Fred ©. Crawtord, 
been tavorably 
Centralia Unions. It was 
meeting that the I. T. U. 
Brother’s Keeper 


whose applications had 


acted by Vancouver and 


reported to the 


upon 
also 
films of the picture, “His 
,” were in possession of the local 
union and arrangements were being made to show 
the film at an 
theatre. 


early date in a local downtown 
notice of this showing will be 
given through the columns of the Labor Clarion 


and the Graduates or the! dU 


Further 


local press. 


course of lessons in were reported as 


Hildebrand, 


printing 


follows: Richard J. Lee, Geo. A. 


Louis If. Henno and Jas. Santich, and diplomas 
were presented to Messrs. Lee, Henno and San- 
tich. Mr. Lee is an apprentice just completing the 


third year of his apprenticeship and is one of the 
youngest members in the union ever to have com- 
pleted this course. The union voted to reconsider 
its action of March in ordering the executive offi- 
cers to purchase $10,000 in government bonds and 
then voted to instruct the 
$10,000 in City and County of San 
bonds, paying a higher rate of interest than the 
government bonds were 


officers to purchase 


Francisco 
quoted. Following com- 


pletion of action on the executive committee’s 
report the matter of the by-laws was again taken 
that have 
been in effect for a number of years were stricken 
out and amended, chief of 
that section of the law 
‘That 
the local law, and a substitute to allow the fur- 
nishing of 


up. Several sections of the by-laws 
which, we teel, was 
applying to a funeral 
delegation. section has been stricken from 


pallbearers when requested was 


adopted. Certain other changes in the election 


laws were adopted and will be furnished the 
membership in printed form in time for the com- 
ing election on May 26th. President Stauffer and 
Michelson, who had been acting as un- 
official delegates to the California Conference of 
Typographical 


represent the 


Secretary 


elected to 
that 
recommendations and report to the 
union were accepted in full. The label committee 


Unions, officially 


union in further meetings of 


were 


body. Their 
reported that it had received a total of 3300 pieces 
of non-labeled matter and Chas. More, E. M. 
Blackford, W. F. Lott and C. L. Booth were de- 
clared the prize winners. Emil V. Stedt filed an 
admittance to the Printers 


application for Union 


received the endorsement of the 
Herbert C. 


and his application was unanimously en- 


Home, which 


union. Dunn filed application for the 
pension, 
dorsed. Nominations for delegates and alternate 
delegates from No. 21 to the International conven- 
held in Colorado Springs in 


tion to be Septem- 


Knell, K. R. and F. C. Parks. 


ordered that the names of applicants for member- 


Manzer It was also 


published on the 
bulletin of the 


ship in the union be regular 
that the 


may be acquainted with the 


monthly union in order 
membership generally 
making application to the union. 


further 


names of those 


There being no business the union ad- 
journed at 5 p.m. 
The Administration Club of the 


Union will hold its regular 


Typographical 
April meeting at the 
April 25th. 
Members of the union are invited to attend. 

Club of the 
Union will hold its regular 


Call-Post Building at 11 a.m. Sunday, 


The Progressive Typog 
April meeting in the 
Sunday, April 25th, 
and members of the union are invited to attend 
this meeting. 

AG AB: 


the sympathy of 


raphical 
Labor Temple at 1 o'clock 


Crackbon of the Daily 


his host of friends in the Bay re- 


News chapel has 
passing away Tuesday morning of his 
Mrs. 
and had been in ill health for 
The Daily News 


piece to the funeral. 


gion in the 
aged mother. Crackbon was 85 years of age 
time. 
floral 


considerable 


chapel sent a_ beautiful 


According to word received from California 
Senators and Congressmen, the Kendall bill, which 
was designed to stop the government from print- 
ing corner cards on stamped envelopes for com- 
tabled. 


many 


mercial houses, has been This bill has 


been before Congress for years past, but 
has never met with the success necessary to put 
the law into effect. Only 


well as the 


recently the unions of 


California, as employing printers’ 


associations, urged upon our Congressmen and 


necessity of backing this bill. As- 


Senators the 
surances were received from these representatives 
that they utmost 
comply with the requests of their 

Chas: McClain, 


has opened a trade 


would use their endeavor to 


constituents, 

with Metcalf & Little, 
composition plant at 523 Clay 
where he will 


formerly 
street, do trade Ludlowing for the 
trade. Mr. McClain purchased the 
Ludlow equipment as shown at the late business 
Civic 


commercial 


show in the Auditorium, and his many 


friends wish him success in his new undertaking. 


Edward Brush, a well-known member of No. 


who has been conducting a news and cigar stand 
on Church street near Market for the past couple 
of years, is contined to Mary's Help Hospital with 
an acute attack of asthma. His many friends hope 


for his early and from this 


annoying malady. 


complete recovery 


Ben Schoenhoff departed this week for Coalinga, 
where he will spend considerable time visiting a 


sister and recuperating from a sudden illness 


which overtook him at his home in the East Bay 
district recently. Mr. 
the dry, 


Schoenhoff has hopes that 
warm climate will put him on his feet in 
short order. 

H. J. McRay, who has spent the past 
years working in Whittier, Cal., 
in the Bay region. Mr. McRay 


had been working under the supervision of 


couple of 
friends 
reported that he 
Sam 
employee of 


is Visiting 


fellow 
Oklahoma City 


friend and 
President Stauffer in 


Jackson, an old 
many years 
ago. 

Several months ago F 


been 


. W. MecKechnie, who had 
employed as editor on various local 
papers, and clarence A. Davy, who is well known 
to the fraternity in Central 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
ville Democrat. 


daily 
printing California, 
Marys- 
Their host of friends in the Bay 


Sutter 6654 


a EE 
DESIRE INDEPENDENCE? 


fe 
You can never hope to become independent 
until you-get some of your earnings working 
for you. The way to begin is with a savings 
account. It forms the basis for a home of 
your own, for investments, and for future 
comfort and protection. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


TRUST 


| 


e 
H Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
{ 3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia 


San Francisce 
e 


EST SPOT 
Becest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 


| SS —> 


Their 
Blend 


Did The Work 


The switch of so 
many smokers to 
Clown Cigarettes 
is due to the per- 
fect balanced 
blend of fine mel- 
low old tobaccos 
that they get only 
in Clowns. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 
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who recently suffered a severe injury when he 
stumbled and fell in his room in a local hotel, is 
progressing nicely and is expected to be able to 
leave the hospital in a short time. 

The latter part of last week W. L. Ruddy and 
W. K. Rutter felt the urge of the spring weather 
and decided that an automobile tour of Lake 
County parts would be beneficial to their health. 
They seemed to have been a jinx to the hotels of 
Lakeport and as a result a conflagration in that 
city destroyed all of a $100,000 worth of hotel and 
restaurant property. A clipping taken from a 
Lakeport paper has the following to say: 

“W. K. Rutter and W. L. Ruddy, printers em- 
ployed on San Francisco newspapers, who arrived 
here yesterday on a motor trip, were caught in a 
dark hallway of the Monroe Apartments and when 
finally groped their way to the street, Rutter dis- 
covered simultaneously with a crowd of spectators 
that he was utterly devoid of clothing. The situa- 
tion was saved when the printer succeeded in 
salvaging his overcoat from his parked automo- 
bile. Many other occupants of the three burned 
apartment houses escaped in night dress.” 

Rutter bemoans not only losing his clothing but 
$11 in American cash. However, he is pleased to 
know that he is still among those present. 

The daily press of Thursday carried the story 
that Thomas Peckham, formerly a member of 
No. 21, but for the past twenty years employed 
on a Lakeport paper, had passed away at the age 
of 62 following a short illness. Mr. Peckham will 
be remembered by many of the old-time comps 
about the Bay region, where he was well and 
favorably known. 

Chronicle Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

D. C. Hooper, showing up on the ad side, who 
resides in Oakland and was formerly employed 
on the Tribune, passed cigars around last Tuesday 
evening. The eventful occasion receiving such at- 
tention was due to the fact that Mrs. Hooper pre- 
sented him with a nine-pound boy. Both mother 
and son are reported as doing fine. 

After investigating a hilarious commotion that 
took place one evening last week, it developed the 
makeup bunch pulled a “scoop” on Tom Bailey, 
connected with the editorial staff. After a few 
words of “sympathy,” Tom and his bride were 
presented with a beautifully designed electric per- 
colator and toaster. 

Tom Hearn backed the old bus out of the 
garage last Monday, oiled and greased it good, 
filled the tank with “gas” and started for the 
southern part of the State for an extended tour 
and vacation. 

C. W. Tyree returned to work last Saturday 
after a two-week forced vacation, during which 
time he was nursing an injured finger, 

After driving the same old car for the past 
twelve years, John Neely wandered down the row 
and purchased himself a new “Stude” last week. 
Although proud of his new sedan, Johnny refused 
to part with his old “standby” and expects to use 
it for the next twelve years to drive to and from 
work. 

J. J. Burns, proofreader, returned to work the 
first part of the week after a two-week vacation. 

Great enthusiasm prevails over the golf tourney 
now being waged on the Lincoln links each morn- 
ing between ‘“Hole-in-One” Maxwell (from re- 
ports he finally had to pick the ball up and drop 
it in the hole, hence his well-earned moniker), and 
“Mickey” McDermott vs. ‘“Hit-and-Miss” Hirst 
and “Red” King, the first nine holes of which were 
played Wednesday ‘morning in three and one-half 
hours, with the Maxwell-McDermott combination 
taking the first stanza one up, 200-201. So confi- 
dent in their ability are the gang that they have 
given notice to the effect that anyone wishing in- 
structions in the art of the Scotch game can 
secure them for a nominal fee; and all bets will 
be covered regardless of odds. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 
At least a month’s work was lost by Morris 


Sherman due to sickness, part of which time he 
passed in a hospital. He was able though to 
resume duty Monday. 

Apparently none the worse for the experience, 
Claude Baker daily does a shift, the only reminder 
of his accident being a slight inflammation of the 
arm where tetanus serum was injected. 

Because of the illness of his aged mother Frank 
Vaughn hired a sub Monday and left for Reno to 
be near her. 

Unheard was the phrase, “l.et George do it,” 
‘cause George Knell wasn’t there to do it, he hav- 
ing a sub slaving several days early in the week. 

How opinions do change! Time was when Win- 
field Scott’s pet indoor sport was chasing comma 
chasers. And now here he is chasing commas 
himself. 

Turn to page 541, April Journal, and read a 
scholarly article by Alfie Moore. Very ably writ- 
ten, it impressively presents several phases of 
printshop ills before offering maturely considered 
remedies, 

A stray dog hung around the house a week or 
more till Charley Reid finally took him in. Un- 
derstanding a friend up country would accept the 
dog, Charley expressed him under a $50 valua- 
tion. The mutt escaped on arrival and Charley 
rushed. to the express office to collect. ‘Easy 
money,” he thought as a claim agent stalled for 
24 hours’ grace. But tough luck dogged him— 
railroad police found the purp. And now Charley 
says he'll never be lenient with a corporation 
again. 

Looks like trouble for Harry Bird—and all be- 
cause he moved. Erstwhile free passengers main- 
tain he had no right to move so far away he no 
longer can take them home in “my Essex’; that it 
showed lack of consideration inasmuch as they 
must part with a nickel each and every night. In- 
dignation runs high, 


portance. 


15 Stockton St. 
1012 Market St. 
1802 Geary St. 


32 Offices. 


@. 
2 VAN AN } ; \. wel b 
9-273 POST ST., near STOCKTON. 
OUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

his The First Bank in co ey 7 
Mission District 
| 
' 
vacation. 
THE aes BANK 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


NEW USE FOR A VOICE. 


“T can see red roses bloomin’!” sang the street 


vocalist, inharmoniously, and he was about to be- 
gin the second verse when a carpenter’s appren- 
tice beckoned him to his side. 

“VIl give you a penny,” he said, “if you'll stay 
in this shed until | come back. I’m dying for a 
drink.” And the songster assented. 

Soon the apprentice reappeared and paid over 
the reward he had promised. 

“I s’pose,” said the vocalist knowingly, “that 
my voice is about the same as your own, an’ that 
you thought your boss wouldn’t know the dif- 
ference—eh?” 

The other looked at him indignantly, and re- 
plied: “Your voice the same as mine! I should 


hope not. If you want to know, it’s the same 
noise as my saw makes, and I wanted the boss 
to think I was workin’ hard!’—Ex, 

— 


alues Galore! 
Two Great Sales 


Next Week 


: Rummage Sale April 28th 
: End of Month Sale April 30th 


1041 MARKET STREE} 


SETWEEN 6% & 7 OPPOSITE” CRANAOA- THEATER 


See Tuesday and Thursday News and Call 
b-<-——— 


LOW COST---HIGH DENTISTRY | 


Good Teeth Mean Good Work. Good Work Means Good Wages. 
Reliable, Satisfactory and PAINLESS Dentistry is within your means. 
The care of your own and your family’s teeth is of the utmost im- 


Painless Parker Dentist 
using the 


E. R. PARKER SYSTEM 


Everything for 


) = Your word’s good 
for all the credit 


“4 
' 
your home— 
you want. : 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST--Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security -No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 


Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
of April 16, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wim. Stanton. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Chauffeurs, J. McBride, vice 
Jos. Jurd. Printing Pressmen No. 24, B. G. 
Donohue, C. J. Doggett, A. Maehl, Stephen P. 
Kane, Mrs. B. Sullivan, H. J. Schunter. Cooks 
No. 44, Jos. DePool vice E. J. Dufon. Butchers 
No. 115, R. Kelly vice V. Roggenbausch. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the American 
Federation of Labor, relative to the jurisdictional 
controversy between the Bakers’ International 
Union and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Union. Minutes of the Building 
Trades Council. From the American Federation 
of Labor, regarding the Fitzgerald Bill providing 
for the compensation of persons injured in indus- 
try. From Berger’s Firm, relative to the purchas- 
ing of union-made clothing. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, requesting the assistance in 
straightening out controversy with Hadeler Bros., 
455 Divisadero street. 

Request Complied With—From Council of So- 
cial and Health Agencies, relative to Recreational 
Development and requesting the Council to send 
two representatives. 


Resolutions—Submitted by Molders’ Union No. 
134, in memoriam of Peter Navarett, who was shot 
down in cold blood by an unknown enemy of the 
Union. On motion, the resolutions were endorsed. 


Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the firm of Traung Label and Litho- 
graphing Company. In the matter of controversy 
between the Retail Drivers’ Union and the Acme 
Grocery, the matter was laid over for one week, 
to enable the parties in interest to adjust their 
differences. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Brother Dixon 
reported the activities of Black Jerome during the 
strike of his organization. Auto Mechanics—Have 
unionized shop at 1665 Pacific Avenue. Waiters 
—Have a net set of books bearing the union label; 
have purchased one share of stock in Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. Trackmen—Reported that the 
Board of Public Works has turned down their 
request for an increase in wages; requested the 
assistance of the Council. Typographical No. 21 
—Have formed a State-wide Conference for the 
purpose of gathering statistics to be used in scale 
negotiations in the future. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Have re- 
sponses from 52 organizations; requested a de- 
mand for the union label, card and button. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


Unfinished Business—The amendment to the 
Constitution, amending Section 5, of Article 2, ap- 
pointing a committee for the purpose of investi- 
gating delegates to see if they carried the required 
number of labels, was read for the second time. 
Moved to adopt the amendment; amendment—that 
it be referred to the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee; the amendment to refer to committee was de- 
clared out of order; a motion to close debate was 
carried. The original motion was then put and 
lost. 

The chair introduced Professor John Tindall, 
who addressed the Council and gave a very in- 
structive lecture with illustrated slides on the 
proper method of living, especially on the proper 
feeding of the body. 


New Business—Moved that the officers of the 


Council be instructed to communicate with Mayor 
Rolph, Jr., relative to the increase in wages for 
Municipal Railway employees. Carried. 

Moved to instruct the Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee to investigate and report to the Council a 
plan to create a greater demand for the union 
label. Amendment—to refer the question to the 
Promotional League; amendment carried. 

Receipts—$599.63. Expenses—$267.63. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
a 
ACCIDENTS CAN BE STOPPED. 

There is no such thing as an “unavoidable” in- 
dustrial accident. If there is an exception it is 
among the great natural catastrophes, such as 
earthquakes and tornadoes. The truly industrial 
accident does not have to occur. 

The above indictment of human waste in indus- 
try is included ina statement by Lewis A. DeBlois, 
former president of the National Safety Council, 
and printed in the current issue of Monthly Labor 
Review, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

“Safety education rests primarily upon the in- 
culcation of a new point of view on accidents and 
the value of human life,” said Mr. DeBlois. “It 
seeks to teach the individual that accidents do not 
‘happen,’ but are caused, and that the causes are 
preventable. It tells him that prevention cannot 
be accomplished solely by those in executive au- 
thority, that tacit approval of the safety movement 
gets no results, but that he must take an active 
part. 

“It strives to awaken his conscience to the na- 
tional disgrace of an annual two billion dollar 
loss and to the agony and suffering which can 
never be entered in the ledger. 

“But to do these things, safety education must 
break down the old concepts, the mental attitudes, 
and the habits of thought and action that are of 
racial origin and persistence. If accident preven- 
tion were a mere matter of physical changes in 
the working environment we would have been jus- 
tified in expecting marked statistical indications 
of national progress years ago. But accident pre- 
vention is not that; it is essentially an educational 
movement requiring the establishment of a new 
point of view to be applied not only to our indus- 
trial activities, but to every aspect of our lives.” 

Mr. DeBlois quetes figures from several large 
manufacturing plants where no accidents occurred 
in approximately half a million work days in each 
concern. 

“These prolonged no-accident records are not 
‘luck,’” said Mr. DeBlois. “These records are 
achieved only after months and sometimes years 
of patient, plodding effort by pay-roll and salaried 
men alike; safety education must come first, and 
then ‘the safety spirit,’ before the goal is reached. 

“Accidents can be eliminated—not only those 
we always knew how to avoid, but even those we 
have been pleased to term ‘unavoidable.’ ” 

a 

NO CITIZEN SHOULD SHIRK POLITICS. 

It is not high patriotism for a citizen to claim 
he “takes no interest in politics.” Because “poli- 
tics is the science of government” every citizen in 
a democracy should be interested in politics. If 
they fail to do so, selfish interests gladly assume 
the task of governing. A democracy can not func- 
tion unless citizens take part in politics; unless 
they assist in molding a sound public opinion, 
participate in primaries and elections and at all 
times insist on high ideals in public affairs. These 
ideals will be approximated in proportion to the 
activity of citizens. Corruption in politics often 
disgusts citizens who refuse to longer continue the 
struggle and who lose interest in the affairs of 
government. This brings joy to privilege. They, 
too, affect a disgust, but this is a gesture. They 
have a free field to secretly manipulate government 
when citizens retire from the field. The test of 
our faith in free government is our zeal and our 
vigilance in behalf of that government. 
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BENDER’S 
; The Family Shoe Store : 
; 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 3 
¢ Packard Shoes Martha Washington ? 
; for Men Shoes for Women A 
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f Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH, SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


WILSON’S 


THAT’S 
ALL... 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St . Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


r 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


r 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL : 
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F Phone Kearny 1540 COOL HEADED MEN 4 

! are wearing Lundstrom straws! . New Bi vner ney : 

; UNION LABEL CLOTHES Cia Ge ee OVER ALL f 

he .) t 
‘ WON’T SHRINK! 


47.1% Stronger and 
41.8% Finer than Denim. 


Almost Snag-proof. Resists Grease 


ANT BUST EH 


UNION MADE 


RED - eurTOH 


For Sale by 
Arata & Lagomarsino..3366Mission Street 
Rie oh yas. 2054 Mission Street 
Brazil & Eugenio. 40 Jackson Street 
Dentoni & Perasso 567 Broadway 


: Al, Sandell 1OMV 
: TAILOR = 
HAT COMPANY ~ 


f 830 MARKET STREET 72 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 167 Powell St. 
if 720 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 605 Kearny St. 
: Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 1080 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 26 Third St. 


226 W. 5th St., Los A 1 
Corner Ellis Street os Angeles 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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" SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


THE 
fi A. Esmiol. Stock nd Broadwa , 
$1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 UNION i Freund. Fog 208, Clement Street 
i . G. Johnson othing Co.... ee % 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER a -2554 Mission Street 
H. Mieres. 2806 Mission Stree * 
LABE Le D. Mulready. -1699 Haight Strack jaf 


Peterson Bros.. 628 20th Street 
The Emporium (Down-Stairs 


EAGLESON & co. = 1118 Market St. Onevery one of these items 


Rasatetasataterataleretelereiecelera.a.alecelelaleret ate lecererelererese.eceselelele.e.eLe. 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO Store) . 835 Market Street 
7” George Price.. 19 Embarcadero 
. Summerfield & Haines, 6th & Market Sts. 
# e 
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a Labor Council Directory Valencia. : Mast ist Mondays, 274 Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
. Labor Council meets every Friday at Som reret Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, Castro. Meets 1st Saturday, 414 Mason. Clay. 
x 8S g. Saf e <y : 7 one 2 3 ¢ 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and coho weet 2 Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs-  Sailmak Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
: Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th ‘Thursdays at dys, 273: Golden Gate “Ave Meet ist DHursday._ Labor Tumple: 
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rl Executive and Arbitration Committee ‘ hy : Labor Tancie Sixteenth. ‘ 
ia meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Ze anne: Ship. Clenice-—10lembaresdero 
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, * . Cera ia Se Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia Marine Engineers No: 49—10 Embarcadero. Stati Engi Ni 64—Meet Tuesday 200 
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; ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 200 Guerrero. Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, a 
Z Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 105 Market. Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 38rd Mondays, Labor Temple . 
a Labor Temple. Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 Labor Temple. Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— Valencia. Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor days, Labor Temple. tell 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 Temple, Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, c 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd Guerrero. Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 268 Market. 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, t 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—-Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., Eee Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. Labor Temple. ‘% 
108 Valencia. Labor Temple. Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 


Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


‘ Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
A ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. Thursdays, 230 Jones. Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 8rd Saturdays, Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 


Labor Temple. Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. Tuesday, 230 Jones. Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Thursdays, Lahor Temple. 
days, 112 Valencia. day, Room 227, City Hall. Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor Meat) 200 and~ sth Mondays, @uapor. Temple: 
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Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 Temple. Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 


Trackmen—Meet ith Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Jones, Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, month, 441 Broadway. 
Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- Labor Temple, Photo Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
days, Labor Temple. Garment Workers No, 131—Meet lst and 3rd ple. Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2 
Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- Thursdays at 5 p.m. 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor  pisture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. Sec., James 4 
days, Labor Temple. Temple. Andover. ; Giambruno, P. O, Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 7 
Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 1 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- Temple, 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. "ie 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor ple. Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Temple. Hatters No. 28—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. Steiner St. Guerrero. 
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days. 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. ple. ; 
Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E, Counihan, 106 i 
Labor Temple. R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 8300 16th St, Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
ple. Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Mondays, Labor Temple. Market ’ 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- deacon eT enn phe: Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- Waitresses No, 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays ‘ 
ple. Label Section—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 71 
Butchers No. 508—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Mect Tuesdays Market. 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 273 Golden Gate Ave. ; Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th BEAT BCs BANE BENE ANI LES ; 
ti Labor Temple. Labor Temple. Thursdays, Labor Temple. Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Emil Solvin of the 
marine engineers, Jacob M. Pritchard of the car- 
penters, William B. Mortimer of the theatrical 
stage employees. 

Professor John Tindall addressed the last meet- 
ing of the Labor Council on the chemistry of 
foods and the proper arranging of diet so as to 
give the human body the best possible chance to 
function in an accurate and healthful way. The 
lecture was very interesting and was listened to 
with wrapt attention by the delegates, many after- 
ward expressing regret that the time at his 
disposal had been so limited. 

Upon request of the Council of Social and 
Health Agencies the Labor Council last Friday 
night provided for the appointment of two dele- 
gates to a conference of recreational institutions 
to be held shortly in this city to go over the 
field and make a study of the situation. 

The Lithographers’ Union is to give a grand ball 
and entertainment for the benefit of its sick and 
out of work fund on the evening of Saturday, May 
8th, at Mission Turn Hall on Eighteenth street. 

Programs for community meetings in the out- 
lying dis -icts will be propounded at a meeting of 
the label section of the Labor Council. The pur- 
pose of these meetings is to stimulate the use of 
the union label and house card, and to arouse 
public interest in union-made products. 

Garment Workers initiated five candidates and 
paid $50 in sick benefits at its last meeting. 

Competition by the unorganized French bakers 
has caused the Bakers’ Union to require bakers to 
begin operations at 4 o’clock in the morning. The 
bakers have found this measure necessary because 
the “unfair” bakers have been working 10 to 12 
hours a day and have been operating all night, 


thereby beating union products to the market. 
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Under former conditions, bakers began activity at 
6 o’clock, working two shifts. The new plan will 
be effective from May 1st, and will provide for a 
wage 50 cents higher than the present scale. 

A large party from Cracker Packers’ Union No. 
125 embarked on the ferry Sunday morning for a 
cruise to Paradise Cove, where they participated 
in the fiesta that celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of the local. After a brisk sea voyage all hands 
proceeded to disport themselves in the various 
Many of the 
party returned home laden with prizes. 


games arranged for the occasion. 


There was another substantial increase in the 
membership of the Teamsters’ Union Thursday 
when 12 applicants were initiated, one man was 
reinstated, and three were admitted on transfer 
cards, according to James E. Wilson, secretary. 
Sick benefits for the week totaled $327. 

At a routine meeting of Electricians’ Local No. 
115, three men were initiated, five were admitted 
on transfer cards, and a sum of $20 was paid in 
sick benefits, reports Secretary George Flatley. 

Members of the Sacramento River Fishermen’s 
Union at Pittsburg refused to take out their boats 
yesterday and went on an informal strike follow- 
ing the refusal of fish companies to meet their 
demand for an upward revision in prices for their 
Yesterday’s action followed the failure to 
reach an agreement Monday night at a special 


catch. 


conference and approximately 500 fishermen are 
now idle waiting further action by union officials. 
The set prices asked by the union for the remain- 
der of this season are: Salmon and bass, 1214 
cents per pound; roe shad, 6 cents; buck shad, 2 
cents; carp and pike, 3 cents; catfish, 15 cents. 
The fishermen are now receiving 12% cents for 
salmon, 10 cents for bass, 5 cents for roe shad, 1 
cent for buck shad, 2 cents for pike and carp, and 
15 cents for catfish. 


CHANCE FOR LAWYERS. 


The big opportunity they have been looking for 
awaits a number of California attorneys, especially 
disciples of Blackstone who are seeking to broaden 
their knowledge in corporation law. 

The opportunity presents itself in the form of a 
civil service examination soon to be held for 
deputies in the State Corporation Department. 

Edwin M. Daugherty, Commissioner of Corpor- 
ations, is making special efforts to interest in this 
examination lawyers of the highest character and 
of mature and sound judgment. He is appealing 
to bar associations throughout the State to assist 
the department in interesting in this examination 
members of the legal profession qualified to fill 
the position. 

Concerning the forthcoming test he said today, 
“Tt is hoped that men of integrity with a good 
education, some experience in corporation law, 
and of high ideals and sound judgment will seek 
to have their names placed on the eligible list for 
positions with the Corporation Department. 

“These positions should give splendid founda- 
tions for future activities when those who fill them 
Teave to engage in private practice. 

“The selection of capable men for departmental 
work will also facilitate the work of the depart- 
ment.” 

Applications should be filed with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission on or before May lst. The date 
of the examination probably will be set soon 
thereafter. 

Prospective applicants should get in touch with 
the Civil Service Commission, Forum Building, 
Sacramento. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“*k * %* an enlightened selfishness bids us to 
be our brother’s keeper in times of storm and 
stress. Our own safety requires us to prevent the 
economic paralysis of Europe, just as it would 
force us to fight a plague ‘over there’ for fear of its 
spreading its killing blast to our own people.”— 
Representative O’Connor of Louisiana. 

“Christianity has nothing in common with the 
militarism and navalism of a war-mad world.’— 
Representative Kvale of Minnesota. 

“The fathers laid down a division of legislative, 
executive and judicial power, which the world has 
never seen an improvement on up to this time, 
and if we are to embark upon the enlargement 
of the executive power, turning over to the Presi- 
dent powers granted only to Congress by the 
Constitution, let it be brought about by the con- 
stitutional method of amending the Constitution, 
and not by the usurpation of power by the execu- 
tive through the control of appointments in a way 
that was never intended to be permitted by the 
Constitution or the statutes granting that author- 
ity.”—Senator Norris of Nebraska. 


> 


“Tf it be true that ‘the truth will make men 
free,’ the corollary must also be that falsehood 
will make men slaves.”—Representative O’Connor 
of New York. 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
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